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Memorabilia 


THE Yorkshire Architectural and York 

Archaeological Society has this year 
combined in one attractive publication its 
Annual Report, its Summer Programme, 
and the Catalogue of the Gild Record 
Exhibition held at its 107th Annual Meet- 
ing. This exhibition was a very notable 
one; “ probably,” as the Report says, “ the 
most important event of its kind that has 
ever been held in the North of England.” 
York is remarkably rich in records of its 
ancient Gilds, a number of which existed 
well into the last century, while three (the 
Merchant Venturers, Merchant Taylors, 
and Butchers) still flourish. Of the last- 
named we read that it “sold its old Hall to 
the City, which had it pulled down and 
replaced, eheu fugaces, by a British 
Restaurant.” Regret for its disappearance 
should have called forth a more appropriate 
tag. 


E church of Ickleton, with its Saxon or 

very early Norman work and the four 
monolithic pillars which probably came from 
a Romano-British temple is of outstanding 
interest, but, in his Memorials of Ickleton, 
Mr. P. C. D. Mundy has devoted most of 
his space to other aspects of village 
history. Since this admirable little work is 
apparently the forerunner of a much larger 
history of Ickleton, two small errors are per- 
haps worth pointing out. The “11 old vest- 
ments for every day” in the transcript of 
the Edwardian Inventory would seem too 
generous an allowance for a village church; 
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the number is perhaps a misreading for 
“ij.” The author follows Cole’s MS 
Parochial Antiquities in stating that all 
traces of Ickleton Priory had disappeared by 
1742. But Cole’s biographer, the late W. M. 
Porter, points out that “portions of the 
nunnery are certainly built into the farm- 
house, the fish stew is there, and are not the 
cattle watered from the stone coffins of 
deceased Abbesses.” 


"THE late war put an end to the activities 

of the Central Committee for Local 
History set up in 1932 by the National 
Council of Social Service. When, some 
eighteen months ago, a new Committee was 
set up, it was soon discovered that such 
great advances had been made in the study 
of local history that the need was no longer 
for spadework, but rather for the co- 
ordination of the activities of specialist 
bodies. The N.C.S.S. therefore convened 
last December a meeting attended by about 
two hundred representatives of organisa- 
tions interested in the study of local history, 
which resulted in the election of a Standing 
Conference for Local History. 

The Minister of Education made to the 
formative conference a very admirable 
speech, packed with sound sense and con- 
cerned very largely with the teaching of 
history in the schools. One wonders 
whether, as he cast his eye over the list of 
forty or more organisations represented at 
the Conference, he noted that none of the 
associations of secondary or elementary 
teachers appeared among them. The omis- 
sion seems strange; it is to be hoped that it 
will be remedied in the County Associations 
which are being set up. Ten of these are 
already in existence and two are in process 
of formation. 

Three pamphlets have been issued and 
may be obtained from the N.C.S.S. at 
26 Bedford Square, W.C.1. The first, 
A Plan for the Study of Local History, 
explains the constitution of the Standing 
Conference, and gives useful suggestions for 
the formation and working of County com- 
mittees. The second, The Compilation of 
County Bibliographies provides an excellent 
scheme of classification, drawn up by 
experts from the Bodleian. These two cost 
sixpence; the third, A Selection of Books 
on English Local History, is threepence 
more, but is perhaps a little scrappy. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE BOAT OF CHAUCER’S 
“CONNYNG ” 
Troilus and Criseyde, II, 3-4 


So far as I can discover no one has pointed 

out the possibility that conning, as 
used here by Chaucer, may be a derivative 
of the nautical term con, “to direct the 
steering of (a ship) from some commanding 
position on shipboard” (cf. “conning 
tower”) (OED, s. v.). Inasmuch as we have 
a sustained metaphor employing terms per- 
taining to a sea voyage, it follows that this 
interpretation is more consistent than one 
which breaks up the metaphor by using a 
word which means, according to F. R. 
Robinson, “cunning, skill, knowledge, 
learning or experience.” All other editors 
equate with cunning in one or more of the 
senses given by Robinson. 

The Century Dictionary lists William 
Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 140, as 
the first instance of the use of the verb con. 
The OED gives two examples of its use as a 
nautical term in a piece by Captain John 
Smith, written in 1628. It is reasonable to 
suppose that if these two newly-arrived 
Englishmen used the word, then it must have 
existed in England, even though it may only 
have been spoken by seafaring men. 
Assuming that such was the case, Chaucer 
may well have heard conning used by the 
men who manned the vessels in which he 


travelled. Swen A. LARSEN. 
University of Florida. 


[Cf. Gower (1393) Conf. 1.59. They 
conne nought here shippes stere, i.e. They 
know not how to steer their ships.—R. C. G.] 


SOME ETYMOLOGIES (cxciv. 160) 


R anyone who believes that etymology, 

like any other science, is a matter of 
facts, evidence and knowledge, not of 
romantic guesswork, the six notes under this 
heading contain much that is dubious. 

(1) OE ceorl, whence our ‘ churl,’ is cer- 
tainly related to Swed. Dan. Karl (ON. 
Karl), ‘fellow,’ but the hypothesis that it 
originated (by the addition of a negative 
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prefix) from the word which became OR. 
eorl, * warrior, earl,’ raises serious doubts, 
On semantic grounds alone, the theory would 
presuppose that the terms ceorl and o>» 
were from the first mutually exclusive. 7) 
earliest OE. records indicate nothing of ih 
sort: coerl is first met as one of many gener: 
terms for a man or husband, while »o,/ ; 
simply that special man the king’s \ 

It is only in later (10th and 11th cent 

texts that, by a well-marked degenerat: 
sense which has continued into mo: 
times, ceorl comes to be contrasted wi» 
terms for noblemen like begen or eorl. 

(2) There is nothing new in the sugges- 
tion that our ‘ pint’ is connected with Ital. 
Span. Prov. pinta, a mark in a larger 
measure. The case of Ital. foglietta provides 
some (modern) analogy for the semantic 
process which appears to have been 
involved. Much more useful of course would 
be early quotations, with references, show- 
ing the actual word, either Fr. pinte or our 
‘pint’ which comes from it, in process of 
changing its meaning from that of Span. 
pinta to what we understand by ‘pint’ 
today. 

(3) There is no occasion to call in 
archaeological evidence for the meaning of 
OE. stol (not, by the way, stole), whence 
our ‘stool.’ In OE. literary records it is, 
like its modern cognate Ger. Stuhl, simply 
a general term for a seat; it was used for 
backless stools, such as tripods; it served 
equally well for any other sort of seat. 
Occasionally the OE. context gives stol the 
special value of (king’s or bishop’s) throne, 
but mostly a qualifying first element is added 
to the word if a particular sort of seat is 
meant. The (post-Conquest) change of 
meaning, or rather restriction of meaning, 
which shows itself in our ‘ stool,’ is usually 
attributed to the introduction of the Fr. 
synonym chair. 

(4) One may admit that the earlier meaning 
of our poetic term ‘ welkin ’ (cp. OE. wolcnu, 
clouds), and indeed of ‘ sky’ itself (ON. sky, 
cp. OE. scuwa, shadow), often reflects 
realistically enough one characteristic of 
northern skies, without at the same time 
giving all the glory to the blue skies of Italy. 
For is not Ital. cielo simply from Lat. 
caelum, and the basic idea a covering of 
canopy (‘ceiling’), rather than blueness? 

(5) When it is said that the etymology of 
‘shy,’ adj., contains “the idea of flight,” | 
assume a misprint for “the idea of fright, 
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which may well be the case. The adj. sceoh 
(lated vb. scyhhan, to take fright, OHG. 
giuhen, to avoid) may not after all, in view 
fits rarity in OE. and early M.E., be the 
direct ancestor of ‘shy.’ More probably the 
latter goes back to a related Germanic form 
which had first passed into OFr. as eschif; 
the related vb. ‘eschew,’ OFr. eschuer, 
eschiver, to avoid, shows the connection 
more clearly. 

(6) One would very much like to know by 
what law or at what stage in the development 
of English the Lat. pullus would ever have 
given rise to Engl. ‘bull,’ ie. rather than 
forms like full or pull. The attempt to 
connect the two words is far-fetched and 
needless. No OE. form of ‘bull’ is satis- 
factorily recorded, but OE. bulluc, whence 
‘bullock,’ is an obvious close relation, and 
related forms such as ME. bole, ON. bolti, 
Du. bol, Ger. dial. bulle, are sufficient 
guarantee that the word is Germanic in 


origin. L. WHITBREAD. 


SHAKESPEARE AND DANTE 


S long ago at 1872 Wilhelm KOnig pro- 
pounded the theory in the Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch that Shakespeare had read Dante 
(op. cit. vii. pp. 170-213). Few critics, how- 
ever, have been convinced by K6nig’s 
parallels, which are mostly flimsy. Neither 
Sir Sidney Lee (Shakespeare and _ the 
Italian Renaissance) nor Paget Toynbee 
(Dante in English Literature) thought it at 
all probable that Shakespeare knew Dante’s 
works. The latter critic quoted with 
approval the opinion that if Shakespeare 
had read Dante he would have mentioned 
the fact; but this is questionable, as 
Shakespeare mentions neither Chaucer nor 
Virgil, both of whom he had certainly read. 
Even the closest of Kdénig’s parallels 
might well be fortuitous; but I have lately 
been struck by some resemblances between 
the Inferno and Macbeth which appear to 
be rather more substantial. In the Ninth 
and frozen circle of Hell are punished the 
traitors to their kin, the traitors to their 
friends and guests, and the traitors to their 
lords and benefactors. Duncan was Mac- 
beth’s kinsman, guest, lord and benefactor; 
and in the second act of the play the Porter, 
who plays the role of Porter of Hell Gate, 
remarks that “this place is too cold for 
hell.” If Shakespeare had read the Inferno, 
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these words would lend an additional stroke 
of irony to the Porter scene. 

A few weeks after I had noted this 
parallel, Mr. Roy Walker lent me the manu- 
script of his forthcoming book on Macbeth 
entitled The Time is Free. I was interested 
to see that he had, quite independently, 
pointed out the same parallel. He also 
draws attention to several parallels between 
the ninth canto of the Inferno and Macbeth, 
including a reference to the Gorgon (56-7), 
and a description of 

tre furie infernal di sangue tinte, 

che membra femminili aveano, ed atto; 

(38-9) 
the three furies who may be compared with 
the weird sisters. Mr. Wilson Knight made 
the same point in The Shakespearean 
Tempest. 

In checking Mr. Walker’s parallels I 
noticed some others, which it may be worth 
while to put on record. At the opening of 
the same canto Dante speaks of the way his 
own pallor makes Virgil recover his 
composure— 

Quel color che vilta di fuor mi pinse, 

veggendo il duca mio tornare in volta, 

pill tosto dentro il suo nuovo ristrinse. 
These lines may be compared with 
Macbeth’s words (V. iii. 16-7)— 

Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 

Are counsellors to fear. 

The resemblance is admittedly slight, and I 
only mention it because of the much closer 
parallel with the almost adjacent lines— 

per l’aer nero, e per la nebbia folta. 

“Pure a noi converra vincer la punga,” 

comincid ei; “se non... .” 
With these lines may be compared the 
following lines from the first scene of 
Macbeth— 


When the battle’s lost and won... . 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


I am far from suggesting that these 
parallels can be regarded as proof presump- 
tive that Shakespeare knew Dante; but they 
may be enough to encourage scholars to 
re-open the subject. KENNETH MUIR. 


JOHN WEEVER AND “ ENGLAND’S 
PARNASSUS ” 


[N Robert Allot’s anthology of 1600 
entitled ‘England’s Parnassus’ are 


thirteen items attributed to John Weever 
(not counting two which really belong to Sir 
John Harington). 


In the articles on this 
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anthology which Mr. Charles Crawford con- 
tributed to Notes and Queries (10th Series, 
x. and xi.) he wrote (x., p. 183): “Collier 
did not trace one of the quotations and 
I have not had the opportunity to identify 
them myself”: (cf. xi, p. 503). When 
Crawford produced his edition of the 
anthology for the Oxford University Press 
in 1913 the position was the same; all were 
marked “untraced.” Crawford surmised, 
however, that the quotations would be 
found in an “unknown work” by Weever 
not earlier than 1598. 

The recent appearance of Mr. A. Daven- 
port’s reprint of Weever’s ‘Faunus and 
Melliflora’ (see p. 351) from the unique 
copy in the Huntington Library now makes 
it possible to identify the quotations, for 
this book, printed in 1600, is clearly the 
“unknown work” postulated by Crawford 
and is the source of all thirteen excerpts. 
The following table shows where each is to 
be found in the poem: 


“* England’s Parnassus ” “ Faunas & Melliflora ” 


(number) (lines) 
38 321-2 
65 879-82 
74 125-6 
75 170 

102 295-6 

973 523-8 
1083 1044-6 
1567 972 
1754 539-46 
1774 310 
1835 175-6 
1868 343-51 
1949 1627-43 


In his note on the last of these passages 
Crawford writes that “it seems to be too 
good to be by Weever,” but clearly this idea 
must now be abandoned. 

There are numerous variations between 
the two texts, but generally that of ““ Faunus 
and Mellifiora ’’ seems to be superior. This 
is not the case, however, in line 348, which 
includes two syllables more than the metre 
requires; these are omitted in “ England’s 
Parnassus.” On the other hand the latter’s 
text of line 527 contains two obvious mis- 
readings of the correct version which is 
given in “ Faunus and Melliflora.” Where 
in line 296 the poem gives “women,” the 
anthology has “want on,” which does not 
yield sense, but perhaps represents “ wan- 
tons ” in the source from which the passage 
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was extracted. If this is so, it would seem to 
follow that in compiling the anthology it 
was not the printed poem which was used 
and indeed that the extracts in the anthology 
derive from a manuscript different from that 
used in setting up the poem. 

In conclusion I should add that. as woo 
to be expected, I have nos ind 
“ Faunus and Mellifiora” any of 
“unsigned ” passages which Ciawfor 
unidentified. Lc 


TWO NOTES ON MARLOWE’s 
*FAUSTUS’ 


1. Faustus an Averroist? 

My ghost be with the old philosophers. 

(ed. F. S. Boas, I. iii. 63.) 

This line has not been recognized as the 
quotation of a saying attributed to Averroes, 
It first occurs (E. Renan, Averroés et 
L’Averroisme, ed. 2 Paris 1861, p. 298) in 
the form moriatur anima mea morte philoso- 
phorum, and is supposed to have been 
provoked by the information that the 
Christians ate their God. The fact that it 
was the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist 
that was thus credited with alienating 
Averroes from Christianity (see the quota- 
tion from Falkland below) gave the saying 
renewed currency in the Reformation period 
(Renan, p. 431). It later assumed a form 
of which Marlowe’s line is an exact render- 
ing: sit anima mea cum philosophis. This 
occurs both in Frederick Cheynell’s Rise, 
Growth, and Danger of Socinianisme (Lon- 
don, 1643), cited by G. T. Buckley, Atheism 
in the English Renaissance (Chicago, 1932), 
p. 60, and also in Lord Falkland’s Reply in 
A Discourse of Infallibility (London, 1660), 
pp. 264-5: Falkland writes that rather than 
believe that God will damn anyone ‘that 
hath done his endeavours,’ he would ‘crie 
out with Averroes, (whom Transubstantia- 
tion kept a Pagan) Sit anima mea cum 
Philosophis. (My original introduction to 
this quotation is due to Keith Feiling’s 
History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, 
Oxford, 1924, p. 62.) These are seventeenth- 
century examples, but pre-Marlovian ones 
could no doubt be found. 

Marlowe must have known not only the 
saying, but something more about Averroes, 
who was well known in the sixteenth century 
—Cardan professed himself an Averroist 
(Buckley, p. 29}—and who was credited 
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(Renan, p. 298) with the jibe about the three 
impostors (Moses, Christ and Mohammed) 
which is in the manner of, if not actually 
réerred to in, the Baines Note. That he 
gasped the relevance of Averroism to his 
theme appears from the immediately follow- 
ing line, 

But, leaving these vain trifles of men’s souls. 
With its denial of the immortality and 
indeed the very individuality, of the human 
soul, it was just the doctrine that Faustus 
would clutch at for comfort: if it were true 
he would have cheated the devil. But it is 
one of the things he can think only “ till 
experience change his mind” (II. i. 129). In 
the upshot he is forced to cry: 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast? 

(V. ii. 176-7.) 
Ido not know whether the metaphor in 

0 soul, be changed into little water-drops, 

And fall into the ocean, ne‘er be found! 

(V. ii. 189-90.) 
isan Averroist one, but it sounds a possible 
_— of the Averroist view of the 
soul. 


2. A Virgilian Fusion. 
And I, that have with subtle syllogisms 
Gravell’d the pastors of the German church, 
And made the flowering pride of Wittenberg 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal spirits 
On sweet Musaeus when he came ) 
-7. 


oe notes the reminiscence of Aeneid vi, 


ante omnis: medium nam _ plurima 
urda 

hunc habet 
in |. 117, but I think the lines contain a 
greater complexity of allusion. ‘ Flowering’ 
and ‘swarm’ suggest a submerged image of 
bees, and there is something rather odd, and 
not explained by Aeneid vi, in ‘ came to hell.’ 
Putting these two clues together, I am 
tempted to think that the Aeneid passage 
merged in Marlowe’s mind with the picture 
In Georgics iv of the spirits gathering round 

eus : 

at cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus imis 

umbrae ibant tenues simulacraque luce carentum, 

quam multa in foliis avium se milia condunt. 

(471-3.) 

The context in the Georgics would suggest 
the bee imagery, and the similarity in 
subject-matter between the two Virgilian 
Passages would be aided by the fact that 
Musaeus was traditionally the pupil of 
Orpheus. Marlowe’s line 119, 
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Whose shadows made all Europe honour him, 
may be a mere coincidence but it may have 
been suggested by ‘umbrae’ in the 
Georgics passage. The fusion implied in my 
conjecture would argue an intimacy with 
Virgil on Marlowe’s part that it would be 
pleasant to believe in. y MaxweLt. 


‘MACBETH’ AND THE ‘BATTLE OF 
OTTERBURN ’ 


HE “riddling trick” by which the 
witches’ prophecies in Macbeth are 
weighted with significance beyond their sur- 
face meaning is an old device of the story- 
teller. It has a history which can be traced 
back at least as far as Homer. Readers of 
the Odyssey will not need to be reminded 
that when Polyphemus asks Odysseus his 
name, he replies, ““ My name is Nobody ”; 
and later, when he has blinded the Cyclops 
and he is calling for help, he tells his fellow 
giants, “It is Nobody’s treachery that is 
killing me,” and so they go away convinced 
that he is sick. 

We need not go as far back as Homer, 
however. A more striking parallel to 
Macbeth can be found in our own litera- 
ture, in the companion border ballads The 
Battle of Otterburn and Chevy Chase. Both 
ballads, it is obvious, celebrate the same 
incident, a border raid (the chevauchée 
which has given the second ballad its now 
corrupted title), and for the purposes of this 
note at any rate, must be considered 
together. In the more ancient version of 
Chevy Chase Percy twice declares that he 
will not yield “to man of a woman born.” 
This might be taken merely for the exalted 
rhetoric of chivalry were it not that the com- 
panion ballad makes much of the fact that 
when Douglas is dying he asks to be buried 
under a bracken bush. Later, when Sir 
Hugh Montgomery is pressing Percy hard, 
he says: 

Thou shalt not yield to lord nor loun, 
Nor yet shalt thou to me; 

But yield thee to the bracken bush 
Grows on yon lilye-lee. 

Taken together, the vow not to yield to 
man of a woman born, and the request to 
yield to a bracken bush suggest that here are 
the vestiges of a riddling trick which have 
survived from some Ur-ballad on the sub- 
ject of Otterburn, a trick which bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the assurances 
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that “none of woman born shall harm 
Macbeth ” and that he will not be defeated 
in battle until “ Great Birnam Wood, to high 
Dunsinane Hill, shall come against him.” 
Now there is no point in speculating 
whether Shakespeare knew of or borrowed 
from The Battle of Otterburn or Chevy 
Chase or from some common ancestor 
which may lie behind them. Both the 
prophecies concerning Macbeth’s end are in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle. But the parallel 
between the tragedy and the ballads suggests 
that the old world of the ballad tradition 
persisted even in a respectable history like 
Holinshed’s. And the use Shakespeare 
makes of the riddling trick suggests that the 
original composer of The Battle of Otter- 
burn meant much the same sort of thing 
to happen in his poem. Percy will not yield 
to man of woman born, and in fact does not 
because he is made to yield to a bracken 
bush. Unfortunately, it would seem prob- 
able that the passage of time has destroyed 
the point while preserving one half of it in 
Chevy Chase and the other half in the 
companion poem. D. S. BLAND. 


King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MILTON’S OLD DAMATAS 


Mean while the Rural ditties wére not mute. 

Temper’d to th’ Oaten Flute; . 

Rough poe danc’d, and Fauns with clov’n 
heel, 

From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damatas lov’d to hear our song. 


MASSON'S note on the last three lines of 
this passage from Lycidas runs: 

The “ Satyrs” and “ Fauns” may be the 
miscellanéous Cambridge undergaduates; 
and “ old Dametas” may be some fellow 
or tutor of Christ’s College, if not Dr. 
Bainbrigge, the master, William Chappell, 
who had been both King’s and Milton’s 
tutor there, was now Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; but Joseph Meade, the 
Apocalyptic Commentator, who must have 
been well known to them both, was still 
a fellow of the college, and one of the 
noted characters of Cambridge. The 
pastoral name of Dametas, taken from 
the Sixth Idyll of Theocritus and the 
Third Eclogue of Virgil, has a sound of 
“Meade” in it. Such minute personal 
identification is, of course, now as futile 
as it is unnecessary; but, while Milton 
wrote, a vision of some particular person 
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at Cambridge did certainly pass 
his mind. (Milton, Poetical Works, ed 
D. Masson, 1874, iii. 447-8.) j 


Masson took a similar view in the /.;> of 
Milton, but with Chappell as the 
subject of the allusion (in vol. i, | 
tions). Some later commentato: 
him in believing that there is 
allusion. 

On general grounds one may 

whether a particular person is intend 
the reader believes that there is an allu: o. 
to someone, he must pause in his reading ') 
guess who may be its object; the flow o, 
the poem is interrupted but, as there is no 
compliment, the interruption is of no benefit 
to anyone. It is possible that there was 
someone at Cambridge who was frequently 
called Dametas by Milton and his friends; 
but it is difficult to believe that he would 
have introduced a private nick-name into 
a public and solemn poem. And all this 
supposes that the name Dametas was neutral 
or mildly favourable, whereas, with the 
qualification ‘old,’ in 1637 it would have 
been far from complimentary. 
_ In both Theocritus and Virgil Dametas 
is a participant in a poetical contest and 
apparently a young man. For the English 
reader of 1637 ‘old Dametas’ would call up 
another association. Sir Philip Sidney’s The 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia was very 
widely read; by 1637 at least ten editions 
had been published. One of the most 
important characters is 

one Dametas, the most arrant doltish 

clowne, that . . . ever was without the 

priviledge of a bable (ed. 1622, p. 10). 
His age is not stated, but he is old enough 
to have an adult daughter and to be given 
charge of one of the king’s daughters; in 
a book in which the principal characters are 
so emphatically young, he is at least com- 
paratively elderly. He maintains his ‘ rusti- 
call braverie’ (p. 49) throughout. Milton 
has not introduced one of the figures of the 
Arcadia into Lycidas; Dametas is as much 
a generic name as Amaryllis or Nera; but 
for Milton and his contemporaries it would 
evoke loutishness and ignorance. 

A passage in the account of ‘the first 
eclogues’ in the Arcadia comes very close 
to Lycidas: 


Dametas . . . stood like a directer over 
them [the shepherds taking part in the 
sports] with nodding, gaping, winking, or 
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stamping, shewing how hee did like or 
mislike those things hee did not under- 
stand. The first sports the shepheards 
shewed, were full of such leaps and gam- 
pols, as being accorded to the pipe (which 
they bare in their mouthes, even as they 
daunced) made a right picture of their 
chiefe god Pan, and his companions the 
Satyres. Then would they cast away their 
pipes, & holding hand in hand daunce 
as it were in a braule, by the onely 
cadence of their voyces ... (p. 72). 
Milton’s lines now become clearer. There 
is no allusion to the Cambridge under- 
graduates, any more than to any individual. 
King and Milton have written poems which 
please the untutored and the ignorant, 
whether your or old; which delight Pan but 
not Phoebus. There is no crude disparage- 
ment. Lycidas opens with a complaint of 
Milton’s own immaturity; King’s and his 
own poems were written while they were 
too young to possess the learning and 
experience which, besides inspiration, 
Milton regarded as essential for the poet as 
he conceived him. It is King’s immaturity 
at the time of his death, the work for which 
he was preparing but which he had not the 
time to achieve, that gave rise to one of the 
most strongly felt passages in the poem. 


E. S. DE BEER. 


A MILTON ASCRIPTION 


JN a Sutro Library copy of The Kings 

Cabinet opened : Or, Certain Packets Of 
Secret Letters & Papers, Written with the 
Kings own Hand, and taken in his Cabinet 
at Nasby-Field, June 14. 1645,1 an anony- 
mous person claims that the concluding 
Annotations” appended to this pamphlet 
are from the pen of John Milton. The 
claim is brief. There simply appears on the 
title page a non-distinctive script, “by I: 
Milton.” 

No internal evidence substantiates this 
claim. The style of the “ Annotations” is 
quite uninspired; no references, startling 
epithets, or colourful invective indicate 
Milton’s hand. But the subject matter 
touches on topics Milton felt strongly about. 
The author of the “Annotations,” for 
example, emphasizes the dependence of 
Charles upon Queen Henriette Maria for 
certain decisions of state, comments on the 

London, 1645, 
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Queen’s enmity toward established religion 
in England, and reviews events which led to 
the break between King and Parliament. In 
Eikonoklastes Milton spoke to the same 
topics; indeed, he devoted the whole Chap- 
ter XXI to the King’s letters “tak’n and 
divulg’d.” 

Perhaps the only significance to be 
attached to this ascription is that it tells 
something, however little, about Milton’s 
reputation and fame. After 1679, Milton 
apparently became such a symbol of enmity 
to the House of Stuart that any criticism of 
Charles I reminiscent of Eikonoklastes auto- 
matically called to mind Milton’s name. 


G. F. SENSABAUGH. 
Stanford University. 


THE ‘ESSAY ON MAN’ AND THE 
‘ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN OF EVIL’ 


N composing his Essay on Man, it has 
been supposed’ that Pope, whatever his 
use of the work of Archbishop King, could 
have drawn only from the Latin original of 
De Origine Mali (Dublin, 1702). Since in 
October, 1730, Bolingbroke wrote to Lord 
Bathurst that he and Pope were “deep in 
metaphysics,” and in August, 1731, the 
poet’s philosopher-friend announced to 
Swift that the first three epistles of the 
Essay were completed,? Edmund Law’s Eng- 
lish translation of King’s work, Essay on the 
Origin of Evil, bearing the imprint, “ Lon- 
don, 1731,” has been ruled out as a possible 
source for the poet. However, since Law’s 
translation actually appeared in November, 
1730,° and since Pope wrote Caryll in 
December of the same year that he had 
“many fragments, but nothing finished or 
perfect, nor in any condition to be shown,”* 
we cannot exclude the Englished version as 


Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, “ Optimism and Romantic- 
ism,” PMLA, XLII (December, 1927), 926. 

2 Cf. Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope’s Works, 
Vv 


. 242. 

>See The Monthly Chronicle, (November, 
1730). 227. However, the Cambridge Bibliography, 
II, 942, and DNB, XXXI, 165, list a 1729 transla- 
tion by Law. These references are typical of the 
error, if indeed it be error, repeated in many places, 
e.g., C. A. Moore, “ The Return to Nature in 
English Poetry,” Studies in Philology, XIV_ (July, 
1917) 255; W. R. Sorley, A History of English 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1920), p. 343; Charles J. 
Abbey. The English Church and its Bishops, 1700- 
1800 (London, 1887) II, 248. 

« Elwin-Courthope, op. cit., II, 273. 
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inaccessible during the time he was compos- 
ing. Certainly, in the repeated revisions 
which Pope made in the twenty-five months 
before publication in February, 1733, he 
could hardly have failed to take some 
account of a work which propounded a doc- 
trine so near to his heart and which was 
sufficiently acclaimed to require a second 
edition within nineteen months.’ In con- 
sidering Pope’s use of Archbishop King, it 
is unsafe to ignore, on the basis of external 
evidence, the English translation. 
FLoyp MEDFORD. 
second edition of Law’s translation 


appeared in June, 1732. See Gentleman’s Maga- 
Png II (June, 1732) 14 (pages 11-14 follow page 
). 


BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET’S 
SONNETS 
(cxciii. 224) 


R. FUSSELL’S aarticle on Benjamin 
Stillingfleet makes no mention of his 
verse. This, to be sure, is without distinc- 
tion; yet it includes a series of sonnets 
addressed to friends which is of some impor- 
tance historically. Although these were not 
published until much later and have been 
almost entirely ignored, they were written in 
or about 1746 and are therefore among the 
earliest sonnets known to have been com- 
posed in the eighteenth century. They are 
only four years later than Gray’s well- 
known sonnet on the death of Richard West 
and from five to three years subsequent to 
the three by Philip and Charles Yorke. 
Stillingfleet‘s were first printed in 1811 (in 
William Coxe’s Literary Life and Select 
Works of Benjamin Stillingfleet), just as 
Gray’s and the Yorkes’ sonnets remained 
unprinted and virtually unknown for many 
years. Yet Stillingfleet’s eight ‘‘ Petrarchian 
stanzas” are more than we have from any 
other eighteenth-century poet until, in 1748, 
thirteen by Thomas Edwards appeared in 
the second volume of Dodsley’s popular 


miscellany. RayMoNnD D. HAVENS. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


CURRAN AND HIS KINSFOLK 
(Continued from page 294) 


ABOUT the year 1779 Curran acquired a 

few acres of land some 3 miles north- 
east of Newmarket on the river ‘ Abainn- 
An-air,’ the river of the slaughter, the scene 
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of an ancient battle between the clans 
O’Keeffe and McAuliffe, on which he built 
a house and called it ‘The Priory.’ This 
house overlooked the Priory Glen, locally 
called Stannard’s Glen, and it fronted Lis. 
mire Wood across the river. It was subse 
quently let to a Mr. Stannard who occupied 
it until about 1847, but no trace of it now 
remains. (See ‘ Historical and Tonpovraphi. 
cal Notes,’ Vol. II, 246, by nel J 
Grove White). 

In later times he acquired the house 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, once occupied 
the heretical(?) Dr. Clayton, Bishop 
Clogher, as well as a suburban residence 
near Rathfarnham, called also ‘ The Priory.’ 

The most sensational lawsuit of Curran’s 
career was the trial at the Cork Assizes, 
13 April, 1801, of Sir Henry Browne Hayes 
for the abduction, 22 July, 1797, of Miss 
Mary Pike, only child of the late Samuel 
Pike, a Cork banker, the heiress to a con- 
siderable estate. Hayes, born in 1762, was 
son of Attwell Hayes, a Cork brewer and a 
local celebrity. This son was one of the 
Sheriffs of Cork in 1790 and was knighted 
on 25 Oct. in that year by the Lord 
Lieutenant, John Fane, tenth Earl of West- 
moreland. In Oct., 1794, Browne Hayes 
lost his wife, Elizabeth Smyth, daughter of 
Richard Smyth of Ballynatray, Co. Water- 
ford. He had a family of four or five 
children, two or three sons and two 
daughters. In July, 1797, Miss Pike was a 
visitor at Woodhill, Glanmire, Cork, the 
residence of Mr. Cooper Penrose, her 
uncle by marriage, her mother residing in 
Cork city. Hayes who did not know Miss 
Pike, even visually, called at Woodhill osten- 
sibly to see the gardens and so prolonged 
his stay that he had to be invited to remain 
for dinner at which, of course, he met Miss 
Pike. A few nights later between 1 and 2 
a.m. a messenger arrived at Woodhill 
bearing a forged letter in the name of Dr. 
Gibbings, Mrs. Pike’s medical attendant, 
which asked for Miss Pike’s return to her 
mother said to be seriously ill. She set out 
in Mr. Penrose’s carriage accompanied by 
Miss Penrose and Mrs. Richard Pike, an 
aunt. On the way the carriage was stopped 
by 4 or 5 men, the traces cut, Miss Pike 
forcibly removed to a waiting carriage i 
which was a sister of Hayes, and— 
carriage driven, Hayes riding alongside it, to 
Mount Vernon the Hayes residence on t 
opposite, the south, side of the city, where a 
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form of marriage service was read over Sir 
Henry and the vigorously protesting Miss 
Pike by someone in clerical garb. Old Att- 
well Hayes seemed to have made his appear- 
ance at Mount Vernon this night also, and 
Miss Pike was allowed to send home tidings 
of her whereabouts. Next day the lady was 
returned intact to her family and relations. 
Sir Henry having disappeared. He was out- 
lawed, a government reward was offered for 
his apprehension as well as a reward of 
£1,000 from the Pike family, but such was 
his popularity, no informer came forward. 
At last growing tired of this sort of non- 
descript existence he surrendered and was 
tried on this (then) capital charge. Practi- 
cally the whole of the Munster Bar must 
have held briefs in the case. We know the 
names of the Judge (Day), of the seven 
barristers led by Curran for the prosecution, 
of the eight barristers led by Quin for the 
defence, of the two attorneys, even of the 
jury. A report of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in a book of 60 pages and J. R. 
O'Flanagan’s ‘The Munster Circuit’ gives 
Curran’s opening speech. The trial lasted 
til 9 p.m. and the jury after an hour’s 
deliberation returned a verdict of guilty with 
a recommendation to mercy. The extreme 
penalty of the law was the judge’s sentence, 
but this was subsequently altered to trans- 
portation for life. Hayes was transported 
to Botany Bay and in that region founded a 
Brewery which is said to have been a pros- 
perous concern. His sister and abettor in 
the abduction had died before the trial. It 
is said that one of his daughters, Mrs. Jude, 
danced on occasion with the Prince Regent 
and ventured to pour into the Royal ear the 
sad story of her father’s escapade and its 
dire punishment, whereupon a pardon was 
granted and Sir Henry sailed home from 
Sydney, 4 Dec., 1812. His other daughter 
became the wife of Mr. Burnett, the Colonial 
Secretary of Tasmania. 

Another, and very different, story is that 
Brown Hayes owed his pardon to the cele- 
brated Captain (subsequently Admiral) Bligh 
of the Bounty whose wonderful journey of 
3,618 miles in an open boat with eighteen of 
his crew, of whom 6 died, after being thrust 
out of his ship by his mutinous sailors, is 
Well known. Bligh became governor of 


N. S. Wales in 1805 where though his stern 
temperament soon led him into -broils with 
his subordinates, he formed a friendship 
He was deposed by Major 


with Hayes. 
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Johnston and imprisoned, however, from 
January, 1808 to March, 1810. In 1811 he 
was promoted rear-admiral, Johnston hav- 
ing been courtmartialled and cashiered. 

On his return to Ireland Hayes lived for 
a time in Dublin. About the same time 
Joseph Holt, United Irishmen, returned 
from exile and Walter (Watty) Cox in his 
‘Irish Magazine and Monthly Asylum for 
Neglected Biography,’ July, 1814, makes 
the following acrid comment: 

“General Holt and Sir Henry Browne 
Hayes. These two eminent gentlemen have 
arrived from Botany Bay. The General 
has commenced the trade of Publican in 
Kevin Street and the Knight lives on his 
money at 35, Dawson Street . . . Sir Henry 
was transported for stealing a Pike and the 
General for bestowing Pikes.” 

Sir Henry returned to Cork, where he did 
not regain his erstwhile popularity, died 
there at his residence on Grattan Hill in 
May, 1833, and, and was buried with his 
wife and his father in the family vault at 
Christ Church in that city. 

Mr. Cooper Penrose, Miss Pike’s uncle, 
was subsequently connected in a sympathetic 
way with members of Curran’s family. 

We turn now to the somewhat unpleasant 
subject of Curran’s family life. He married 
in 1774 at Newmarket Sarah Creagh, 
daughter of Dr. Richard Creagh. Varying 
estimates of this lady’s character have been 
made. Frances Gerard in ‘Some Fair 
Hibernians’ 1897, states that she “was 
eminently unsuitable as a wife” and she 
goes on to mention “her affectations, her 
laziness, her inordinate conceit,” but a writer, 
who evidently had intimate knowledge of 
the family, in the Literary Souvenir, 1831, 
mentions the divorce proceedings for which 
she states there was no ground but Curran’s 
caprice of temper; and asserts that his con- 
duct attracted no small share of popular 
odium. Sir Jonah Barrington states that he 
tried to dissuade Curran from this course of 
action. The writer in the Literary Souvenir 
adds that Curran began his career as private 
tutor in the family of Dr. Creagh, that a 
private marriage was the consequence that 
Dr. Creagh consented to forgive his 
daughter and allowed her fortune, or some 
of it, to be expended on Curran’s studies 
in the Middle Temple, further that Curran’s 
appeal for divorce was heard with im- 
patience and repelled with indignation. The 
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Rev. Mr. Sandys was cited as co-respondent 
and damages claimed at £2,000. The Jury 
awarded £50, payment of which was never 
sought. No full-length report of the case 
seems to exist, newspaper references to it 
being severely restricted. Richard Madden 
(‘United Irishmen’) gives the following 
account:— 

“ The Dublin Journal, 14 January, 1795. 
Crim. Con.—Court of Exchequer 
Curran v. Sands 

This paper had prepared an accurate 
report of the case . . . The Court filled very 
early on Saturday morning .. . A military 
guard to preserve order. ... Notice was 
received by the printer from the plaintiff's 
attorney (R. Reeves), not to publish anything 
since the case was still depending. Judges: 
The Chief Baron and Baron Smith.” The 
Press was obviously muzzled. 

Subsequent events show only too plainly 
that an estrangement from his children 
resulted: their sympathy must have lain 
with their mother. 

The eldest child (Amelia) was born in 
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at The Priory, Rathfarnham. The daughters 
Sarah-Gertrude and Emily-Maria cannot 
have survived childhood. 

Richard R. Madden, F.R.CSS., in his book 
‘The United Irishmen,’ 3rd. Series, {960 
p. 543, sets out Curran’s childrer 
1. Richard, born c. 1779, mara 

1816. 
. John B[artholomew] H.[oar], 
d. 1832. 
William Henry, b.c. 1794, d. unm. | 855 
. Amelia, b.c. 1775 d. unm. before 18: 
. Jane married Rev. Mr. Taylor, inci 
bent of Clifden (sic) (Clifton). 
. Gertrude, b. 1780, d. 1792. 
. Sarah, b. 1781, mard. 1805, d.s.p. 1808. 
And Madden adds: “all the children are 
dead and gone and have left no issue.” 

These accounts vary. Madden does not 
mention Emily-Maria and James. Emily- 
Maria must have died young: James died 
in India, Lieutenant in the Bengal Native 
Infantry. There was no daughter named 
Jane. The correct table of children would 
seem to be: 


w N 


John Philpot Curran = (16th Oct., 1774) Sarah Creagh. 


Amelia Richard Sarah Emily Eliza 
Creagh, Gertrude, Maria, Odella, 
_b.1775, b. May, b. May, ob. Jan, Dec., 
in Dublin. 1776. 1777. 1779. 1779. 
. young. d. young. 


Dublin in 1775 but most of the others at 
Newmarket where their baptisms were duly 
entered in the Parish Register and trans- 
cribed years after for his book, ‘ Clerical and 
Parochial Records, by Rev. W. Maziére 
Brady, rector of that parish for some twenty 
years. The following table embodies Rev. 
Mr. Brady’s notes:— 


John Philpot Curran = (1774) Sarah Creagh 


James, 


Gertrude, Sarah, John, 
enry, 
b. 1780, b. 1781, »b.Jan., b.1sthJan., b. 1794, 
d.1792. 4d. 1808. 1787. 1789. d. 1858. 
d. 1832. 


i.e. 4 sons and 6 daughters. 

Of the daughters three died in child- 
hood. On 5 Oct., 1802 Curran, writing 
from Paris to his son Richard, bids him say 
in reply “how Eliza does,” and “Tell 
Amelia and Sarah I do not forget them.” 
If any other daughters were then surviving 
it is improbable that he would not have in- 

cluded their names. 
Amelia Curran, the eldest 
child, lived for a time at 


Sarah Emily Eliz 
Creagh, Gertrude, Maria, Odella. bapd. 
bapd. bapd. bapd. bapd. 19th Jan. 

agth May, 22nd May, 2nd Jan., 1779 1784. 
1776. 1777- 1779. 


There was a youngest son, William Henry, 
who was evidently baptised elsewhere. Brady 
also mentions a daughter Gertrude born in 
1780 who died 6 Oct., 1792, and was buried 


Clifton with, or near, her 
| married sister, Mrs. Taylor. 


_ She was left £50 a year under 
— her father’s will and went to 
1787. Italy in 1818 where she 


studied Art and painted por- 
traits, met the Shelleys in 
Rome, was received into the Church of 
Rome by Cardinal Odescalchi, died in 1847, 
buried in the Church of St. Isodore, Rome, 


*G. M. Dec. 1847. 
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and her funeral sermon was preached by no 

ss a person than Father (afterwards 
Cardinal) J. H. Newman. 

Wrtng 18 Sept., 1847 to Hogan, the 

5 , Valentine, Lord Cloncurry, used 

yrds o« her: “ she was the most witty 

ie woman I ever knew, full of 

i kindness; musician, painter, 


of interest to note that a ‘ Madonna,’ 
y after Murillo, which she painted, was 
ented by Lord Cloncurry to the Rev. 
hn Ennis of Blackrock, Dublin, on the 
ypening of the R.C. Church there in 1842. 
It is of further interest that Shelley visiting 
Ireland in 1812 brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to Curran from Godwin. Shelley and 
his wife lodged at first at No. 7 Lower Sack- 
Ville Street, afterwards at No. 17 Grafton 
Street where Curran dined twice with them 
(Memorable Dublin Houses by W. Harri- 
son). One wonders as to the sort of menu 
on these two occasions considering Shelley’s 
marked propensity for bread plus ordinary 
pudding raisins which he used to carry loose 
in his waistcoat pocket.? The Shelleys made 
the acquaintance of Amelia Curran also and 
meeting them in Rome in 1819 she agreed 
to paint the poet’s portrait. Edmund Blun- 
den (“ Shelley,” 1946) tells us that, although 
unfinished, it has been the best known port- 
trait of the poet since it was engraved in 
1838. He goes on to state that “ Amelia 
Curran certainly saw Shelley as a spirit”... 
that “the portrait has a luminous and 
phantasmal beauty but was so little like life 
that it only escaped being thrown away by 
Mrs. Shelley by a lucky chance.” 
W. H. WELPLY. 


*Dowden has it that Shelley dined twice with 
Curran, 


(To be concluded) 


THE ORIGINALLY INTENDED 
DESTINATION OF LAMB’S 
“CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD ” 


((HARLES LAMB’S “Confessions of a 
Drunkard ” appeared in print four times 


_ before being collected in 1835 in the first 


posthumous edition of The Last Essays of 
Elia. An editorially abridged and garbled 
version was printed in the January, 1813, 
number of a Quaker periodical entitled the 
Philanthropist. The story of the tracing of 
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this source was related by the late Thomas 
Hutchinson in The Atheneum of August 
16, 1902. It appeared next in Basil 
Montagu’s compilation, Some Enquiries 
into the Effects of Fermented Liquors, pub- 
lished in 1814 and, entirely reset, in the 
second edition of the same work in 1818. 
Lastly, in a spirit of defiance, provoked by 
a report originating in a review of a work on 
nervous ailments published in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1822, to the effect that the 
Essay was truly autobiographical, Lamb 
authorised the reprinting of it in the 
London Magazine in August of the same 
year. 

It is known from a letter addressed by 
Lamb on November 28, 1814 (Lucas 259), 
to an unnamed editor—undoubtedly John 
Scott to whose Champion he had the pre- 
vious February entered into an agreement 
to contribute—that on the demise in March, 
1812, of Leigh Hunt’s Reflector, at least one 
article written expressly for that periodical 
—probably the Essay, “On the Melancholy 
of Tailors,” which appeared in the Champion 
six days after date of the letter—became 
available for transfer elsewhere. 

In an undated letter (Lucas 261), addressed 
to “Dear H.”, preserved, with the fore- 
going, in the Library of Princeton University, 
Lamb writes: 

I understand you have got (or had) a 
snivelling methodistical adulteration of 
my Essay on Drunkenness. I wish very 
much to see it, to see how far Mr. Basil 
Montagu’s Philanthropical Scoundrels 
have gone to make me a Sneak. There 
certainly was no crying ‘ Peccavi’ in the 
lst Draught. 

Yours, though I seldom see you, 

Cu. Lams. 

The epithet here applied to Montagu’s 
“Scoundrels ” identifies the text referred to 
at once as that of 1813, which actually was 
an adulteration. Montagu was, moreover, 
in the capacity of contributor, associated 
with the promoter of the Philanthropist; 
whereas there is no reason to believe that 
they were interested in the production of 
his own compilation. Lucas, influenced 
possibly by the fact that the letter had been 
removed from a copy of the first edition of 
Some Enquiries,’ considered the 1814 text 

* Letter serial in Methuen and Dent’s Centenary 
Edition of The Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb. 


* Princeton University Library Chronicle, V1/4 
June, 1945, page 197. 
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was concerned, and dated it accordingly. 
The owner who put it there, however, no 
doubt did so only because he was not so 
fortunate as to possess a copy of the Philan- 
thropist. 

If Hunt were the addressee, as contended 
by Lucas without challenge, the question 
arises whether the “ Confessions” may not 
have been in the same category as “ The 
Melancholy of Tailors,” residual Reflector 
copy. The letter is addressed clearly to 
some one who had seen the manuscript. But 
Lamb was not in the habit of granting pre- 
views of his lucubrations. “I send out a 
character every now and then,” he confided 
to Bernard Barton (Lucas 609), “on pur- 
pose to exercise the ingenuity of my friends.” 
Why, of all those friends, should Hunt, 
who in Lord Byron and Some of his Con- 
temporaries expressed delight in these mysti- 
fications, outside his editorial capacity, have 
been singled out for exemption from such 
a test? The 1813 text of the Essay was in 
the epistolary form affected by Lamb in all 
except serious critical contribution to the 
Reflector, including ‘“ Edax on Appetite,” to 
which, as he himself admitted in his fore- 
word to the “Confessions” the latter was 
complementary, and thus appropriate to the 
same repository. 

The letter, in the light of the foregoing 
considerations, would have been written 
between publication of the January issue of 
the Philanthropist and Hunt’s commitment, 
on the 3rd February, 1813, to his two years’ 
imprisonment for libel on the Prince Regent, 
say some time in January. Why Lamb 
should have bothered him at such a juncture 
in so peremptory a tone is no more inex- 
plicable than the same treatment in 1814, 
while he was still in gaol, might have been. 

An inscription on the cover of a volume 
from Lamb’s library, conveyed at some un- 
specified time to Hunt, may possibly have a 
bearing on this incident. The volume, des- 
cribed with facsimiles of the inscription in 
a catalogue issued about 1898 by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Company,. had at one 
time contained seven tracts, the latest pub- 
lished of which, “ Recollections of Christ’s 
Hospital,” had concluded in June, 1813, in 
a supplement to The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
thus establishing the earliest possible date of 
the inscription. Among them was the 
Philanthropist version of the “ Confessions.” 
The inscription consists of a list of the in- 
cluded tracts, ending with the injunction, 
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“ Return the volume when done with CL for 
L. Hunt.” Two of the tracts, “ Christ's 
Hospital,” evidently removed to serve as 
copy for the Essay in the 1818 collection of 
The Works of Charles Lamb, and the “ Con- 
fessions,” are missing, and their titles in the 
list obliterated with Lamb’s characteristic 
cancellation strokes. May not this mean 
that Hunt, contrary to Lamb’s surmise, had 
not seen the Philanthropist, and that in the 
confusion incidental to his trial and coramit- 
ment, was unable at the time to attend to the 
matter? Once fairly established in his 
Arcadianly transformed penitentiary, how- 
ever, he may have recollected it, and revert- 
ing to it during one of Lamb’s visits have 
been told by the latter that he himself had 
since acquired a copy. On Hunt’s request 
for a sight of it, Lamb might very naturally 
have promised to forward this volume, 
which, as we now know, he did. On pub- 
lication of an authorised text in 1814, there 
being no further object in retaining a ver- 
sion that he held in contempt, the relish with 
which he might have torn it out of the 
volume can well be imagined. 


JoHN M. TuRNBULL. 


FOR THEM THAT ARE YET FOR 
TO COME 
(Continued from page 290) 


4.*—* Smith of Nottingham and of Mans- 
field, Co. Nottingham.” Pedigree drawn up 
by myself at the request of The Rev. Comp- 
ton Reade, M.A., for the purpose of and 
included in his work “ The Smith Family,” 
London: Elliot Stock, 1902. (Note. The 
introductory paragraph thereto from the pen 
of Mr. Reade comprised an inaccuracy; 
rectified below, in Nos. 17 and 22.) Be 

5.*—“ Richard Horton Horton-Smith’ 
(1831-1919), K.C. and theretofore Q.C. His 
entry in A. C. Fox-Davies’ “ Armorial 
Families,” Fourth edition, 1902, p. 636; 
Fifth edition, 1905, pp. 688-9; Sixth edition, 
1910, pp. 818-819; and also (after his death) 
Seventh edition, 1929, Vol. I, pp. 979-980. 

6.*—“ The Pillar of the Cloud: ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light.” A_ beautiful rendering 
thereof into Latin Elegiacs by the said R. H. 
Horton-Smith, K.C. (Mentioned here be- 
cause again to be referred to below, in 
No. 20 and see also No. 21.) N. & Q. 
Nov. 1902. 

7.*—In memory of R. J. Horton-Smith 
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(1873-1899) above: — “ The Foundation of 
‘The Raymond Horton-Smith Prize’ in the 
University of Cambridge, 1900” by his 
Father, the said R. H. Horton-Smith, in his 
Mernory. (For further endowment thereof 
pv my elder and only surviving brother see 
ty: Combridge University Reporter, 16 Oct. 
yi) A Series of Notes and Extracts from 
bridge University Reporter of 
ind 21 Mar., and 8 and 15 May 
19 jected, edited and arranged by my- 
| a copy thereof incorporated in the 
seeding No. 8. Cambridge University 
Press, 1903. 

,—‘Raymond John  Horton-Smith,” 
yove. A Series of Papers by, and of others 
concerning, him, and concerning also “ The 
Raymond Horton-Smith Prize,” above; in- 
cluding the Series mentioned in the preced- 
ing No. 7; collected, edited and arranged by 
myself, together with his Portrait taken in 
July 1894. A Bound Set in the British 
Museum, 1903. 

9—Judge Sir Lumley-Smith (1834-1918), 
K.C. and theretofore Q.C. His entry in the 
said “Armorial Families,” Fifth edition, 
1905, pp. 689-90 and 871; Sixth edition, 
1910; and also (after his death), Seventh 
edition, 1929. See also No. 14 below. 

10.—“ A Masonic Jubilee; ” 11 Nov. 1906. 
Of and concerning the said R. H. Horton- 
Smith, K.C., already then Past Grand 
Registrar in the Grand Lodge of England 
and also Past Grand Registrar and President 
of the Committee of General Purposes in 
the Supreme Grand Chapter of Royal Arch 
Masons of England; and later, in May 1918, 
further promoted Past Grand Scribe N. in 
the latter, and, still later, in June 1919, 
further promoted Past Grand Junior Warden 
in the former. With Portrait taken in 1893. 
The Freemason, 12 Oct. 1907. 

_ 11.*—Family and College: Some Interest- 
ing Records and a Golden Wedding: 
22 December 1914”: The Golden Wedding 
of the said R. H. Horton-Smith, K.C., and 
Marilla née Baily his wife, eldest daughter 
of John Baily, Q.C., the eldest son of Dr. 
John Baily (for whom see above s.n. 

Baily” Nos. 1, 3, 8 and 19). Cambridge 
Daily News, 2 Jan. 1915. Republished 
thence as a Pamphlet, January 1915. 

12.*—“ Richard Horton Horton-Smith, 
KC.” Obituary notices in The Times of 
4 and 5 Nov. 1919 (the latter, unsigned, by 
myself). (Another also in the Perthshire 
Courier, 11 Nov. 1919.) 
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13*—“ R. H. Horton-Smith, K.C., M.A. 
(4 Dec. 1931-2 Nov. 1919).” Obituary notice 
by Sir John E. Sandys, above; admittedly 
based on materials in the main supplied by 
_ The Eagle (above), Dec. 1919, pp. 

-51. 

14.*—“ Two Brothers.” Concerning the 
said R. H. Horton-Smith, K.C., and his 
brother the said Judge Sir Lumley Smith, 
K.C. (for whom see No. 9 above). The 
Justice of the Peace, 29 Nov. 1919 (and, s.n. 
“ Two Eminent Brothers,” Kensington News 
and West London Times, 12 Dec. 1919). 

15.*—“ Mrs. R. H. Horton-Smith,” 
Marilla née Baily (1838—1922), for whom 
see No. 11 above. Obituary Notices by my- 
self, but unsigned. The Times, 28 Jan. 1922, 
Perthshire Courier, 7 Feb. 1922, Oban Times 
(Co. Argyll), 18 Feb. 1922, and, in par- 
ticular, The Eagle aforesaid, June 1922, pp. 
291-293. 

16.*—Richard Smith of Nottingham and 
Mansfield.” Mansfield Sutton and Kirkby 
Chronicle, 29 Aug. 1935. See further the 
succeeding No. 17 and No. 22 below. 

17.*—“ Richard Smith of Nottingham 
and afterwards of Mansfield, Co. Notting- 
ham (c. 1729-c. 1825): His probable An- 
cestry.” Genealogical Quarterly, June 1938, 
PP 59-65; and also Sept. 1938 and Mar. 
1939. 

18.*—‘“ Family Records: A German 
Booklet,” i.e. the “ Ahnenpass.” The Times, 
14 Aug. 1940. (See also the leading article 
thereon, entitled “‘ Great-Great-Greats,” in 
The Times of the same day.) 

19.—‘ Editorial Memories of Nearly 50 
Years Ago;” those of myself; with Portrait 
taken c. 1936. London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, Jan. 1946. 

20.—‘‘ The Pillar of the Cloud: ‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light’;”—for which see No. 6 
above. Republished as part of a letter from 
myself in N. & Q., 23 Feb. 1946, and thence 
reprinted, with my permission, in the West- 
minster Cathedral Chronicle, Apr. 1946. See 
further the succeeding No. 21. 

21.—“ The Pillar of the Cloud” (above) 
“and the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn.” N. & Q., 20 Apr. 1946. 

22.—‘John Smith of Rivenhall, Co. 
Essex, who died Five Centuries Ago—in 
1946—and Some of his Descendants,” 
including the above-mentioned Richard 


Smith, who in fact died in December 1824 
and was buried at Mansfield, Co. Notting- 
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ham, on 7 Jan. 1825, “aged 95.” 
Review, July and Oct. 1946. 

23.—‘ The Smiths of Co. Essex” and 
later of Co. Nottingham “and the Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley: The Latter 
Distinct from the Lumleys of Co. Essex.” 
Essex Review, Oct. 1947. 

24.—‘ Stone Parish Registers.” Concern- 
ing the sorry fate of certain tombstones in 
Co. Nottingham. N. & Q., 21 Aug. 1948. 

25.—** Connection ” of myself “ with Ten 
City Livery Companies.” Genealogical 
Quarterly, Winter 1948, pp. 191-2, and (con- 
tinued) 1949. 

26.—‘“* Women Composers.” Concerning 
Alice Mary née Smith (1839-1884), Mrs. 
Meadows White; for whom see No. 3, 
above. Evening News, 5 Apr. 1949. 

SmiTH. IV:—of Co. Kent: 

1.*—“ The Rev. Jeremiah Smith, 1653- 
1723.” N. & Q., 3 and 10 Nov. 1934. Re- 
published thence, in revised and amplified 
form prefaced by a Synopsis, as a combined 
Pamphlet, with sub-title “ The Champion of 
the Trinity, 1719.” Dec. 1934. Price 1s. 

2.*—“ The Rev. Jeremiah Smith,” above. 
Being the amplifications contained in the 
as rae N. & Q., 5 Jan. and 16 Feb. 
1935. 

3.—“* The Rev. Jeremiah Smith,” above, 
“and Aston, Co. Berks.” N. & Q., 6 Nov. 
1943. 

4.—‘“‘ The Hot Springs, near Bristol, and 
the Hotwells, Bristol.” Concerning Jane 
née Clark (see above, s.n. “ Clark”), first 
wife of Richard Smith (1774-1847) of Lon- 
don, Solicitor—head of the firm now known 
as Messrs. Janson Cobb, Pearson & Co.— 
grandson of The Rev. Skinner Smith and 
great-grandson of the said Rev. Jeremiah 
Smith. N. & Q., 9 Sept. 1944. 

5.—* The Rev. Jeremiah Smith,” above: 
“ His Silver Tankard, and The Leathersellers 
Company.” N. & Q., 19 Oct. 1946. 

STEPNEY, of Co. Pembroke. See above, 
s.n. Ruthven. 

STEWARTS and STUARTS: 

1.—“ Britannia and the Penny.” 
Mail, 26 Sept. 1931. 
Nos. 4-8. 

2.— Lady Margaret” née “Douglas” 
(1515-1578)}—only_ child of Archibald 
Douglas, Sixth Earl of Angus—‘ Countess 
of Lennox,” being the wife of Matthew 
Stuart, Earl of Lennox, by whom she had 
issue, including Henry Stuart, Lord Darn- 


Essex 


Daily 
See further below, 
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ley, second husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots. See above, s.n. “ Douglas.” 

3.—“ Lady Arabella Stuart” (1575-1615) 
—great granddaughter of Princess Margaret 
née Tudor of England (1489-1541), Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, and of Archibald 
Douglas, Sixth Earl of Angus, her second 
husband—*“ And Her Husband” William 
Seymour, afterwards (1660) Second Duke 
of Somerset (ob. 1660), great-great-grandson 
of Princess Mary née Tudor of England 
(1498-1533). London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, June 1937, pp. 150-151. 

4.—“ A Diversity of Stewarts and Stuarts: 
but Only One ‘ La Belle Stuart’: ” namely, 
Frances Teresa née Stewart (1647-1702), 
elder daughter of Dr. Walter Stewart, third 
son of Walter Stewart or Stuart, Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland 1596 and created 
Lord Blantyre 1606 (ob. 1617), and wife of 
Charles Stuart, last Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox), the “Britannia” on the copper 
and, later, the bronze coinage of the Realm. 
This Article deals with, a, The Royal Line, b, 
The Lennox Line, c, The Avandale Line, d, 
The Atholl Line and e, The Blantyre Line. 
Frances Teresa née Stewart belonged to e 
and her said husband to b.) London Scot. 
tish Regimental Gazette, Aug. 1938. Re- 
published thence as a Pamphlet, Sept. 1938. 
Price 1s. 

5.—*‘ Britannia” and her Wax Effigy in 
Westminster Abbey.” N. & Q., 29 Dec. 1945, 

6.—‘“‘ Britannia’ on the Penny. Her 
Identity Throughout.” N. & @., 11 Jan. 
1947 (with ‘ corrigenda’ of misprints there- 
in, N. & Q., 23 Mar. 1947). 

7.—A Second Article likewise entitled as 
the preceding No. 6. N. & Q., 8 Mar. 1947. 

8.—“ Frances Teresa Stewart (1647- 
1702).” N. & Q., 26 June 1948. 

STRODE, of Co. Somerset. See above, s.n. 
“Head of Co. Berks,” IV, No. 7. 

TENISON, of Co. Cambridge and earlier 
of Co. Norfolk, and originally of Co. York: 

“An Ardent Educationalist: Thomas 
Tenison” (1636-1715), “Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” N. & Q., 19 Mar. 1949. 

THWENG, of Co. York. See above, s.n. 
“ Lumley I,” No. 32. 

TREMATON. 

“The Late Lord Trematon.” 
s.n. “ Baily,” No. 2. 

Tupor, of England: 


See above, 


Concerning (1) 


Princess Margaret née Tudor (1489-1541) 
and (2) Princess Mary née Tudor (149 
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533). See above, s.n. “Seymour” and 
‘Stewarts and Stuarts,” No. 3. 

Tux, of Co. Essex: *Concerning Elyanor 
or Alianor) née Tuke (ob. 1559), daughter of 
§ Bryan ) uke of Layer Marney, Co. Essex, 
High She f Co. Essex 1533, and Treas- 

Henry VIII’s Chamber, and 
na Maynard (c. 1506-1557) for 

» above, s.n. “ Maynard,” No. 1. 

« I:—of Co. Warwick and later of 
cester, and later of Co. Northampton. 

vove, s.n. “ Lumley I,” Nos. 21 and 25. 
URNER I1:—of Co. York. See above, 

a. “Lumley I,” Nos. 26, 28 and 31. 

Van Dyck. Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
(1591-1641). See above, s.n. “ Ruthven.” 

VAUGHAN, of Wales: 

1—“Henry Vaughan the Silurist: Poet: 
¢, 1622-1695.” N. & Q., 25 Sept. 1943. 

2—A Second Article entitled as the pre- 
ceding No. 1, and dealing, in the main, with 
the Silures themselves. N. & Q., 6 Nov. 
1943. 

WALSINGHAM. See above, s.n. “ Carleill.” 

WASHINGTON, of Co. Northampton. See 
above, s.n. ““ Lumley I,” Nos. 6, 12 and 13. 

WEDDERBURN : 

The late Alexander Wedderburn, K.C. 
See above, s.n. “* Grahame, of Claverhouse,” 
Nos. 1 and 3. 

WentwortTH, of Co. York and, later, of 
Co. Suffolk : 

*Concerning Michael Wentworth (ob. 
1559) of Mendham Priory, Co. Suffolk, third 
husband of Agnes née Hussey, for whom 
see above, s.n. “Hussey,” and s.n. 
“Saunders, No. 3.” 

Wuite, of Co. Kent, and formerly of Co. 
Suffolk. See above, s.n. “Smith III, Nos. 
3 and 26.” 

“WHO’S WHO” and Its Founder in 
/~ See above, s.n. “ Baily,” Nos. 19 and 


WoLtey, of Co. Dorset: Sir John Wolley, 
of the Elizabethan Era. See above, s.n. 
Baily,” No. 16. 


IL—THE SUBSIDIARY LIST 
Being the List of Families and Matters 
referred to in the above-mentioned Series 
entitled “For Posterity.” 


1.—Families 
Alexander, earlier name of Saunders for 


whom see below (only in Part VI);—Andrew, 
of Co. Northampton (only in Part VI);— 
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Andrews, of Co. Kent and later of Co. 
Berks;—Arnold, of Co. Nottingham (only 
in Part VI);—Austin (only in Part VD);— 
Baily, in its divers spellings, of Cos. Dorset, 
Somerset, Oxon and Berks (also in Part VI); 
—Barlow, of Co. Nottingham (also in Part 
VI);—Baskerville, of Cos. Hereford, Dorset 
and London (also in Part VI);—Belson, of 
Co. Buckingham;—Bloxham, of Co. War- 
wick (only in Part VI);—Bray, of Co. Surrey 
(only in Part VI);—“ Britannia,” see below 
s.n. “Stewarts and Stuarts ’;—Bullock, of 
London;—Burghley (Sir William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, K.G.; (also in Part VI);— 
Burness: Burns (also in Part VI);—Cecil 
(see above, s.n. “ Burghley ”);—Cursson, of 
Co. Oxon;—Dale;—Dorrington;—Douglas, 
of Angus;—Dudley (Lord Robert, after- 
wards Earl of Leicester);—Gatley, of Co. 
Cornwall;—Golden, of Co. Oxon;—Gordon 
(Robert Abercrombie, K.C.);—Graham, of 
Gargunnock, Co. Stirling;—Graham, of 
Meiklewood, Co. Stirling;—Graham, of 
Montrose;—Grahame, of Claverhouse;— 
Grahame, of Glasgow;—Hake, of Co. 
Devon;—Hartley, of Co. York and, later, 
of Co. Kent (see also below, s.n. “ Horton- 
Smith Hartley ”);—Hatton, of Holdenby, Co. 
Northampton;—Head, of Winterborne and 
later of Newbury, Co. Berks;—Hennessy, of 
London; Horton, of Co. Leicester and, 
originally, of Co. Northampton;—Horton- 
Smith;—Horton-Smith Hartley, now of Co. 
Essex;—Hussey, of Co. Oxon and earlier of 
Co. Dorset;—Kolle;—Ledyngton, of Lon- 
don; Lumley, of Cos. Durham and North- 
ampton; — Lumley-Smith; — Macaulay, of 
Co. Dumbarton;—Macdonald, of Glencoe; 
—Macdonald, of the Isle of Skye and, later, 
of Fort St. George, Co. Inverness;— 
Maynard, of Co. Devon and later of 
London;—More, of Co. Oxon;—Newdigate, 
of Co. Middlesex;—Penrose, of Co. Corn- 
wall and, later, of Co. Berks;—Preston 
(Richard; Q.C. and K.C., M.P.);—Richard- 
son, of Co. York and later of London;— 
Robsart;—Ruthven, of Co. Perth (Earls of 
Gowrie);—Sargent (Sir Percy W. G.);— 
Saunders, of Co. Northampton;—Savage, of 
Co. Wilts;—Say, of (probably) Co. Norfolk 
and, later, of London;—Seymour (Second 
Duke of Somerset);—Skydmore, of London; 
—Slack, of Co. Kirkcudbright;—Smith, of 
Co. Buckingham and, later, of Cos. 
Gloucester and Wilts;—Smith, of Co. Essex; 
—Smith, of Co. Kent;—Smith, of Co. Not- 
tingham (descended from Smith of Co. 
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Essex);—Stepney, of Co. Pembroke;— 
Stewarts, and Stuarts (a diversity of Lines); 
—Tenison (E. M.; Author of “ Elizabethan 
England”’);—Trematon (Viscount);—Tudor 
(Royal Line);—Van Dyck;—and Went- 
worth, of Co. York and, later, of Co. Suffolk. 


2.—Other Matters 

African Association (only in Part VI);— 
Agincourt, 1415 (only in Part VI);— 
“ Ahnenpass”’ (only in Part VI; and see 
below, s.v. “ Ancestry ”);—“ Alumni Can- 
tabrigienses” (only in Part VI);—Ancestry 
(only in Part VI); Apothecaries of London: 
The Worshipful Society (only in Part VI);— 
Bacon’s Essays (only in Part VI);—“ Baily’s 
Magazine of Sports and Pastimes,” founded 
by the already mentioned Alfred Head 
Baily in 1860 (also in Part V1I);—Bannock- 
burn, 1314 (only in Part VI);—Barrister-at- 
Law, Esquire (only in Part VI, but see also 
below, s.v. “ Esquire ”);—Battles, etc. (only 
in Part VI);—Bridge of Sighs and _ its 
Aeschylean origin (only in Part VI);— 
“ Elizabethan England” by the above-men- 
tioned E. M. Tenison;—Esquire;—Guild- 
ford Caverns, Co. Surrey); — Highland 
Dress;— Killiecrankie, 1689;—Kilt;—LL.D. 
of Trinity College, Dublin;—Mananaan 
Mac Lir, the Irish God of the Sea, the sailor- 
member of the Tuatha-de-Danaan (for 
whom see below) and discoverer of the Isle 
of Man, so named after him;—Marlborough 
College and its Armorial Bearings;—M.D. 
Degree, conferable by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury;—Press: Its Freedom Secured in 
1695;—Trinity College, Dublin;—Tuatha- 
de-Danaan, Ireland’s pre-Christian Heroic 
Race;—and ‘“ Who’s Who,’ founded by 
Alfred Head Baily in 1849 and now in the 
Year of its Centenary. 

L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 


The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
(To be continued) 


S. BENET SHEREHOG 


"THE church of S. Benet Sherehog stood in 

Pancras Lane on the site of the present 
churchyard. On the wall of the church- 
yard there is a stone with this inscription: 
“Before the dreadfull fire anno 1666, stood 
the parish church of St. Benet Shereog. 
Sise Lane in this parish is a corruption of S. 
Osyth Lane, S. Osyth Queen and Martyr, 
having been the patron saint of this church 
until displaced by S. Benedict. 
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In the Churches and Chapels of Ojd 
London by J. G. White it is stated that a Mr 
Loftu considers the name Sherehog origi- 
nated from the fact of a Willomus Serehog 
who lived near the church of S. Osyth in 
the tenth century. Stow is somewhat un- 
certain of the derivation and calls the 
church “S. Benet Sorhoge or Syth but in 
another place p. 262 he enters it as S. Syth or 
Benit Shrog and adds “It seemeth to take 
that name of one Benedict Sharne, sometime 
a citizen and stocke-fishmonger. 

Two chapels are mentioned as existing 
in the old church S. Mary and S. Sithe’s, 
In 1348 John Carpenter, Pepperer wished 
to be buried in S. Mary’s and in 1349 John 
Frash wished to be interred in that of 
S. Sithe’s. 

Edward Hall, of Grays Inn, author of 
Hall’s Chronicle was buried here also his 
mother Mrs. Hall who gave certain good 
gowns for men and women and twenty 
gowns for poor people. Her gifts would 
be greatly appreciated in these present dis- 
tressing times when our inhabitants are semi- 
— through the maladministration of our 
aws. 

It is thought Mrs. Hall was the person who 
was a great reliever for people who were 
persecuted for religion in Queen Mary I's 
days, and to whom several of the martyrs 
wrote letters. 

The Ferrar family of All Saints parish, 
Hertford, were connected with this parish. 
John Ferrar who married Elisabeth Preston 
had two sons and two daughters, the elder 
Nicholas and the younger John, the 
daughters named Elisabeth and Agnes, 
Nicholas was born in 1545 at Hertford but 
migrated to London and became a pros 
perous East India merchant. He married 
Mary, daughter of Lawrence Woolnoth, of 
Shavington, Cheshire, and his London home 
was in S. Osyth’s Lane, Queen Victoria 
Street. They had six children, one daughter 
and five sons. The fifth child, Nicholas, 
was the founder of the Protestant com- 
munity at Little Gidding, Hunts. 

The first recorded rector of this church is 
named Nicholas, 1284-5 “styled Parson.” A 
later rector Griffith Williams was presented 
by King James I in 1614 and afterwards 
became Dean of Bangor, 1634; Bishop of 
Ossary, 1661 and died 1671. 

Amongst some of the noted people buried 


(Continued on page 348) 
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August, 1949 
Queries 


ROYAL CHAR- 

TERS.—I am collecting materials for a 
study of the Anglo-Norman chancery, and 
tf, a volume of facsimiles of royal 


charters, 1066-1154. 
Can any of your readers indicate the 
yeseat location of any original royal 


surters of this period in private ownership 
nd unnoticed by the Hist. MSS. Com- 
yesion?—including charters of William I, 
Wiliam II, Henry I, Stephen, their Queens, 
je Empress Matilda, her son Henry as 
Juke of the Normans, etc., and any persons 
exercising the regency of England at any 
time between 1066 and 1154. 
T. A. M. BIsHop, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


T. THOMAS OF ACRES GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, CITY OF LONDON.—In 
a London Chronicle of John Stow 1523- 
1540 published in vol. XII. p. 11 of the 
Royal Historical Society Camden Miscel- 
lany 3rd Series is the following reference to 
the above school: “ Syr John Allyn, mayre, 
ye XXVIJ yere of ye kynge ye XI day of 
November beyng styll in ye XXV yere of 
Henrie ye VIII was a great procession at 
London by ye kynges commandment: fyrst 
went ye waytes of ye citie and all VJ and next 
followynge ye children of ye grammar scoll 
of sente Thomas of Acres with ye scholl 
mayster after them. .. .” Can anyone give 
me any information about this school and 
say where it was situated? 


ARTHUR W. MarKS. 


WIFTE OF ROTHERHAM—VIS- 
COUNT CARLINGFORD.—Robert 
Swifte,a rich mercer of Rotherham, married 
Ist Anne, who died in 1539, aged 67, 
and himself died in 1561, aged 84 (M.I. 
Rotherham). His second wife, Agnes, was 
the widow of John Molle, citizen and ale 
brewer of London. In his will, proved 
York 1561, he mentions a son William and 
My godson Thomas Revisbye and my 
daughter his Mother.” 
William Swifte, of Rotherham, will 
Proved York 1571, mentions his nephew, 
Thomas Revisbie. He appears to have 
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married a daughter of—Wirrall and widow 
of—Ricarde. 

Is the last-named testator a son of Robert, 
the Mercer, and the ancestor of Barnham, 
Viscount Carlingford? P.D.M. 


MATTHEW BACON (1702-1757?).— 
Lawyer, author of Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment. Information is sought regarding the 
origin of his family, and details of his life. 
The following notes are taken from a MS. 
family tree drawn up about 1841 by a relative, 
Edward Bacon, who is believed to have been 
a native of Norfolk and an officer in Crom- 
well’s army in Ireland in 1649, married 
Dorothy Garland, heiress of Robert Gar- 
land of Rathkenny, Co. Tipperary. He left 
a son, Edward Bacon, born 1666, who in 
1694 married Miss Mary Marriner at Form- 
ing in Surrey. His second son was 
Matthew Bacon born 1702 who was a K.C. 
and a member of the English Bar, the sub- 
ject of the present enquiry. He died with- 
out issue about 1757. 
Was the Cromwellian Edward Bacon con- 
nected with the family of Nicholas Bacon, 


Lord Keeper? H. Sr. M. Carter. 


OHN PAYNE COLLIER—He seems to 
have been concerned in the discovery 
of a folio volume containing six MS. plays 
which he attributed to William Percy (1575- 
1648). They passed into the library of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth which 
Collier found an excellent quarry for his 
discoveries, and are now in the Huntington 
library. Two of the six were printed by 
Jospeh Haslewood for the Roxburgh Club 
in 1824. 

Have the MSS. of these plays been care- 
fully examined, and the facts as to their 
origin ascertained? The attribution to 
Percy must rest on a slender foundation. 

In Notes and Queries for 19 September, 
1868, p. 270 will be found a poem, ‘ Morn- 
ing Spring Song,’ contributed by Collier 
which he ascribes to Thomas Percy—the 
Bishop (1729-1811). It was transcribed from 
““a copy supplied by a friend who made it 
from one in Bishop Percy’s handwriting.” 
This has a suspicious sound. Has the poem 
ever been authenticated? S.R. 


Hours OF BUSINESS, 1780 TO 1820.— 
What were the hours of business in 
good class shops in the west end of London 
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during the period bounded by the years 1780 
and 1820? At that time ladies and gentle- 
men were rising from breakfast at 11 a.m. 
and beginning to dress for dinner at 3.30 or 
so. One would suppose that the shops at 
which they dealt would not have bothered 
to keep open for longer than 11-3. Such 
evidence as I have managed to scrape 
together does not always confirm this idea; 
it varies, and none of it has a very firm or 
reassuring feel. 

I have tried a number of likely old shops, 
but hardly a scrap of information has 
resulted. 

In those day of ample domestic staffs, the 
routine shopping was doubtless left to cooks 
and housekeepers, and provision shops may 
well have had long hours. But unless we 
have changed even more than we think, there 
must have been many dealings which the 
ladies and gentlemen of that day would not 
or could not have delegated. No woman 
can have been content with the necessarily 
small selection which a dressmaker or a 
hat-maker might bring to her house; a man 
would want to see all the stuffs at his 
tailors’; the same with jewellers; and no one 
can send an aching tooth to the dentist or 
an inflamed eye to the oculist. In all these 
cases, and many others, personal calls must 
have been made. 

I shall be extremely grateful for any 
information. ~ A.P. 


OMAS HOOD?—The front page of 
The Bucks Gazette, Windsor and 
Eton Express and Reading Journal for 
February 9, 1828, includes the following 
item: 
‘For the Windsor and Eton Express 
To a Lady who had the magnanimity to 
leave off biting her nails. 
Great is the power of habit’s law; 
They who subdue it gain éclat: 
But louder must be your applause, 
Who, conquering habit, gain ten claws. 


The news-paragraph which occasioned 
this was presumably printed in one of the 
immediately preceding issues, but unfor- 
tunately five of them are missing from the 
files of the paper here in Windsor, and I have 
not been able to find it. 

Is there any reason to doubt that ‘T. H.’ 
was Thomas Hood? The Oxford edition of 
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his poems which I have, edited by Walter 
Jerrold (1920), does not include the piece 
however. Yet Hood was personally known 
to Charles Knight, who edited “The 
Windsor and Eton Express” from its 
inception in 1812 until the end of 1826 and 
had close connections with it afterwards; 
and the poem called “ Mary’s Ghost. A 
A Pathetic Ballad” in Jerrold’s edition, and 
said there to have been “published about 
1829 as no. 1 of ‘The Ballad Singer,” 
appeared in the issue of this local paper for 
November 17, 1827, entitled simply “A 
Pathetic Ballad.” Scott 


(COWDEN CLARKE AND CHAUCER— 

In ‘The Cowden Clarkes’ Professor 
Altick quotes a review by Leigh Hunt, from 
the London Journal of March 25, 1835, of 
‘The Riches of Chaucer ’—Clarke’s two- 
volume work. That book duly appears in 
his bibliographical list. 

Among the “ Fine Arts” notice in Hunt's 
London Journal of January 21, 1835, there 
is one of ‘Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims; 
by Charles Cowden Clarke. The notice is 
principally in praise of the wood engravings 
of Samuel Williams. 

Was this publication separate from ‘The 
Riches of Chaucer’? If so, I do not doubt 
that some reader of N. & Q. possesses an 
immaculate copy! Or was the “ Fine Arts” 
critic miscopying a title? E.B. 


(Continued from page 346) 


here, mentioned by Stow are the following: 
John Froysk, mercer, mayor 1394; Henry 
Froweke, mercer, mayor 1435; Sir Ralph 
Warren, mercer, mayor 1553; Sir John Lion, 
grocer, mayor 1554. 

Katherine Phillips, known as “ The Match- 
less Orinda,” a poetess of the late seven- 
teenth century, was buried here beside her 
son, whose epitaph she had composed: 

Too promising, too great a mind 

In so small room to be confined. 

It is stated that the plates, bells, and some 
other ornaments of the church, which they 
had before the Fire were since that date 
“embezzled by the churchwardens.” 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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Replies 


fANDOR ON A WATERLOO POEM 
(ex 106, 174)—Mr. Wood is un- 
ibtedly correct in supposing that the 
em Laador was acknowledging had been 
sed on the death of the Duke of 
gton, but it is unlikely that the poem 

. Tennyson’s. The Laureate’s Ode on 
ie Death of the Duke of Wellington was 

iblished on November 16, 1852, two days 
yefore the Duke’s funeral (not on the 18th, 
as is commonly asserted; it was announced 
for the 16th in the Athenaeum and adver- 
tied in the Times on that day). Landor 
therefore could not have received a copy by 
the 10th. The Duke’s death released a spate 
of elegiac compositions, of which the only 
one reviewed by the Athenaeum before the 
funeral (issue of September 25) was 
Martin F. Tupper’s Dirge for Wellington, a 
pom that ran to three editions before 
Tennyson’s Ode appeared, despite the 
Athenaeum’s statement that it was made up 
of “platitudes in meaning and doggrel in 
form.” I do not find a “ Death-March of 
Wellington” in the British Museum 
Catalogue. 

It is moreover inconceivable that Landor 
should have written so cold and formal an 
acknowledgment to Tennyson, for they had 
many. common friends even though they 
were barely acquainted personally. The 
only record of their meeting is the story told 
in the second Lord Tennyson’s Memoir of 
his father (II, 379) of how Tennyson called 
at John Forster’s, where Landor was dining, 
and when a few moments later W. J. Fox 
fell and broke his arm at the doorstep, and 
Was brought into the dining room “ white 
from pain,” “old Landor went on 
eloquently discoursing of Catullus and other 
Latin poets as if nothing particular had 
happened.” Locker-Lampson heard much 
the same story from Tennyson (My Confi- 
dences, pp. 162-163). But Richard Garnett’s 
biography of W. J. Fox questions the whole 
account (pp. 200-201). Landor’s epigram 
beginning 

I entreat you, Alfred Tennyson, 

Come and share my haunch of venison 
was first published in 1853, and may be 
tegarded rather as a genial effort in triple 
Thymes than as any sign of intimacy. 
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Landor was no admirer of Tennyson’s 
Ode. Ina letter to Forster of about Decem- 
ber 12, 1854, in which he praised Maud 
most highly, he added: “I wish he, who is 
able to march with strength and stateliness 
(but with more stateliness than strength) 
would never join the boys in hop-step-and- 
jump, as he did at the funeral of Welling- 
ton.” This letter, the manuscript of which 
survives, was distorted and misdated in 
Forster’s Landor (Il, 526). Super. 


EDORA LEIGH (cxciv. 194, 262).—It is 
curious that Medora Leigh was 
known as Medora Byron in 1834. What 
other evidence is there of her use of the 
poet’s name, and how long did it continue? 
She was Medora Leigh when Charles 
Mackay’s book appeared in 1869. What 
became of the documents on which Mackay 
based his story, and who was the “ Mr S.” 
from whom he says he received them? At 
the time of the publication of the book 
they were, he says, in the possession of the 
publisher, Richard Bentley. Did the suit 
which, according to the story, Medora Leigh 
instituted against her mother and Lady 
Byron in 1842 get into court, and if so, 
what is recorded about it? Mackay, it must 
be admitted, did not make a good book of 
his materials, and he left many blanks which 
it is hard to fill. 

Medora Leigh was the fourth of seven 
children, from which it would appear that 
Colonel Leigh had no suspicion of her 
parentage. According to her narrative, as 
detailed by Mackay, she had a child at 
fifteen by her sister’s husband. It would 
seem that this, and not any question of her 
own parentage, was the cause of the un- 
happiness which attended her life. 


A.C. E. 


THE CHAMLEY FAMILY (cxciv. 149). 

—Perhaps the following extracts may 
assist your correspondent. Monthly Maga- 
zine for May 1802. deaths & marriages 
during April; “ At Kendal Mr G. Chamley 
book keeper to Messrs Hargreaves & 
Anderson, London Carriers, to Miss Hodg- 
son daughter of the late Mr B. Hodgson 
tobacconist & Alderman.” Also in the same 
magazine March 1802. “At Kendal at an 


advanced age Mrs M. Chamley a Quaker.” 
_The census for 1841 of Kendal & District 
yields the following information: 
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Lambrigg 
Mill; Christopher Chamley age 75 miller 
b. Westmoreland. Elizabeth Chamley age 
6b. .... & 4 servants. 

Patton 

Patton Mills. 
Wm Chamley age 50 miller & maltster 

b.W. 


Jane .... 45 b.W. 
Elizabeth 20 b.W. 
David 20 ag lab 

Christopher 20 carp. appr. 

James 15 

Matthew 10 

Thos. T. G. Fany. 


(THE ORDER OF THE COIF (cxciv. 219, 

283).—Baron Huddleston, famous as 
an advocate and as a judge in Victorian 
days, lies buried in the churchyard attached 
to the little church adjoining Bestwood 
Lodge, the last home of the Dukes of St. 
Albans in Nottinghamshire, some five or 
six miles out from the centre of the county 
town. The stone at the head of the grave 
describes him as “ Last created Baron of the 
Exchequer and member of the Order of the 
Coif.” At the foot of the grave is a bust in 
bronze, twice life size, of the judge in full 
wig and his robes. The late Lord Justice 
MacKinnon in his delightful book ‘On 
Circuit, made much good-natured fun of 
Baron Huddleston, and referred to his wife 
as “a Lady Diana,” evidently unaware that 
she belonged to the St. Albans family and 
was a daughter of the 9th Duke. Lady 
Diana died in 1905, having survived her 
husband fifteen years and was buried in the 
same grave with him. 

The inscription over the judge’s grave 
might be taken to mean that he was the last 
created member of the Order of the Coif, 
but this was probably not the intention. He 
was, however, the last one, having been 
made a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas (his appointment as a Baron of the 
Exchequer followed later) three months 
before Lord Lindley. 

With so many County Court Judges act- 
ing as permanent Commissioners of Assize, 
the present seems a suitable time to revive 
the dignity, if not all the privileges, of 
Sergeants at Law as a recognition of their 
judicial office. To the layman, the abolition 
of the ancient Order of the Coif seems a 
lamentable decision. S.R. 
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“THE GROTTO ” (cxciii., 484, cxciv., 19). 
—It may be interesting to note that 
there is now a rival theory to that of Mr. 
Bridgewater concerning the origin of the 
Margate Grotto. According to The 
Observer, 10 July 1949, a Ramsgate resident, 
Mr. Harper Cory, has been engaged for a 
year in the task of photographing the 
mosaics and, “as he puts it, breaking down 
their symbolism,” but he has now announced 
at a private meeting of interested parties in 
the town, that in his view the Grotto is the 
central chamber of a Cretan king, or priest- 
god’s tomb, dating from 2000-1500 Be. 
As The Observer drily remarks, “ it is, of 
course, news to Margate people—and many 
others—that Cretans were burying kings in 
their borough such a long time ago,” but 
apparently Corporation and other represen- 
tatives present at the meeting were 
sufficiently impressed by Mr. Cory’s theory 
that a committee is being set up to pursue 
the investigation further. L.M.W. 


GTONELEIGH (clxvi., 260).—The pamph- 
let ‘Stoneleigh Abbey’ (1848) by C 
Griffin contains much unusual information. 
It was withdrawn at the instance of the 
Leigh family, but it can be found in the 
British Museum and perhaps in the other 
privileged libraries. LEIGH MERCER. 


"THEOPHILUS SOUTH, GENT. (clxxxiv. 
109).—I have recently obtained infor- 
mation that this was the pseudonym of 
Edward Chitty, who is credited with the 
authorship of the ‘ Flyfisher’s Text Book’ 
in D.N.B. P.DM. 


"THOMAS NOON TALFOURD (cxciv, 
282).—The John’ Rylands Library, 
Manchester, possesses a collection of 18) 
letters exchanged by Talfourd and Mary 
Russell Mitford; of these, 117 (1821-43) are 
from her and 63 (1821-31) from him. In 
addition there are three notes from Talfourd 
(to Peter Burke, 1843; Edward Burkitt, 
1849; and the Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute School, 1850) and two portraits of him 
(one engraved by Roffe from a painting by 
Haydon, the other engraved by Holl from 
a painting by Meadows). F. TAYLOR. 
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The Library 


FAUNUS AND MELLIFLORA (1600). 
By John Weever, edited by A. Davenport, 
University Press of Liverpool. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 5s. 

T! ? second volume of Liverpool Reprints 

\ppropriately issued by the Liverpool 

Ueversity Press, as it has some local con- 

nechic Weever dedicated it to Edward 

Stan'ey of Winwick, and also wrote dedi- 

cat erses to Thomas Bromley of Deer- 

‘nich the editor identifies as Dorfold 
var Nantwich in Cheshire, while two of 
the four commendatory poems were written 

y gentlemen of either Lancashire or 
Cheshire; the third is by Michael Drayton 
and the fourth is unidentified. This edition 
of ‘Faunus and Melliflora’ is based on 
photostats of the only surviving copy in the 
Henry E. Huntingdon library. The poem 
has hitherto been almost unknown in 
England. From the purely literary point of 
view this was no loss. Whenever the reader 
comes to a passage which in phrasing and 
imagery seems rather above the general level, 
he finds on turning to the notes that the 
editor has identified it as versified very 
closely from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ There are 
also a good many gleanings from ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ and ‘ Hero and Leander.’ 

The interest of the book is its bearing on 
the literary history of the time. The editor 
relates it to the burning of books by order 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London in June, 1599, and the 
prohibition of the printing of epigrams or 
satires. This prohibition would of course 
apply to the four satires at the end of the 
volume, but it does not seem that the pro- 
hibition would have extended to ‘ Faunus 
and Melliflora.’” Some indecent books were 
burnt at the same time as the satires and 
epigrams, but they were in quite a different 
class, and even so, they were not included 
in the prohibitions. | Mr. Davenport’s ex- 
Planations of how the poem and the satires 
came to be awkwardly joined together and 
Published probably early in 1600 does not 
seem quite satisfactory, and perhaps when 
the problem is studied further some other 
solution will be found. 

The most interesting lines in the poem are 
8-937, pp. 37-8. Melliflora has just told 
Faunus that she would return his love if 
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she were not a nymph of Diana’s, vowed to 
perpetual virginity. FFaunus at onces argues 
against this vow, and as Mr. Davenport 
shows, borrows words, phrases and ideas 
from ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ Weever’s 
debt to Shakespeare seems perfectly clear and 
well-established. But it is more difficult to 
go further with Mr. Davenport and to 
agree that from this passage Shakespeare in 
his turn borrowed the idea of the “ Nun- 
nery” scene in ‘Hamlet.’ Mr. Davenport 
argues that ‘Hamlet’ was not written as 
early as the beginning of 1600, when 
‘Faunus and Melliflora’ was probably pub- 
lished, and certainly not as early as before 
June, 1599, when he thinks it was written. 
Therefore Weever cannot be borrowing 
from ‘Hamlet,’ so Shakespeare must be 
borrowing from Weever. To one reader 
there seems to be no reason to think that 
either was borrowing from the other, but 
here is the passage: 

A Votaresse, a Secluse and a Nunne, 

Nay you must be forsworne when all is done: 

For, can you study, fast and pray among? 

No no, (faire nymph) your stomacke is too yong, 

Your beautie will dispense with this decree, 

You must be periurde of necessitie. 

If you but come your Orizons to say, 

Dianaes Hunts-men will forget to pray. 

The value of ‘ Faunus and Melliflora ’ lies 
in such details as these, which fill in the 
social and literary background from which 
greater works emerge. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH 
HANDWRITING. Prepared for the 
Records Committee of the Essex County 
Council by Hilda E. P. Grieve. (Essex 
County Council, Chelmsford. Pp. 30. 5s.) 


MANY people have been reluctant to 

commence the study of old documents 
because of the difficulty in reading them. A 
few standard works on palaeography are 
expensive, and apt to give the impression that 
the mysteries of medieval shorthand are 
only to be probed by the advanced scholar. 
While the aim of this latest publication of 
the Essex Record Office (the sixth since 1946) 
is not to supplant the recognised handbooks 
on palaeography, it provides a useful series 
of examples of handwriting dating from the 
middle of the twelfth to almost the end of 
the seventeenth centuries. It is essentially a 
book of reading exercises, and consists of 
twenty-four excellent illustrations of docu- 
ments each accompanied by an exact line- 
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for-line transcript, and explanatory notes on 
the significance of each sign, or mark of ab- 
breviation. At the end are translations of the 
Latin documents. Although the photographs 
are not all facsimile size, they are so clear 
that little or nothing is lost by reduction. The 
selection has been made from Essex local 
archives—official, ecclesiastical, family, and 
estate; parish records have been excluded as 
a class, but we understand that they will be 
represented in a later series. It is obvious 
that great care has been expended in the 
preparation of this book, which will meet 
a long-felt need in this particular sphere of 
historical study. Many edited texts of 
ancient documents admirably serve the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, but they 
do not help the beginner in the same practical 
manner as does this latest publication; it 
should be of inestimable benefit and interest 
to all persons concerned either in the care 
of archives or who want to know more about 
them. The illustrations include a grant of 
1487 to a member of the celebrated Cely 
family. Part of a rental of Earls Colne with 
two faces drawn in the loops of an initial 
letter shows the human touch of a sixteenth- 
century scribe, while a privy council letter 
signed by Hatton, Burghley, Howard, and 
others immediately brings a picture of the 
stately days of Elizabeth into our minds. A 
deposition of 1645 in which the vicar of 
Barking is described—very rudely—as a 
Papist dog, is followed a few pages further 
on by a petition signed in the bold hand of 
Cromwell. These documents with a deed 
whereby a Negro woman named Phebe and 
her young child are exchanged for 3,885 
pounds of ‘ good muscovadoe Sugar,’ are but 
a few of the varied Essex archives repro- 
duced in this pleasant and instructive book. 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY. Merriam Co. 

THis ‘entirely new’ edition (the price of 

which the book and its jacket seem not 
to reveal) will maintain the high reputation 
that ‘Webster’s Collegiate’ has long 
enjoyed. Comparison may conveniently be 
made with the ‘Concise Oxford,’ a smaller 
book with more pages. A rough computa- 
tion suggests that Webster (the lexicon 
proper, see below) contains some 217,000 
lines to Oxford’s quarter of a million. The 
column of Webster containing Babi to bacil- 
lary has 109 lines, which correspond to 83 in 
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Oxford. In this patch, ignoring prope 
names that are nothing else, and are therefor 
eschewed by Oxford, Webster adds babies 
breath (gypsophila paniculata), Babism @ 
Persian sect), babul (a mimosa), and the 
colloquial bach. Oxford on the other hand 
can claim babouche (slipper), baby-jumper 
(a gymnastic gadget), baccy, and the wing 
bacharach. In definition and pronunciation 
the two books are closely matched 

Webster has in addition to its ordinary 
dictionary appendixes of abbreviations 
symbols (a welcome feature), biography and 
gazetter, with some other information of an 
encyclopaedic kind. We note that the 
gazetteer keeps us straight on Potémac and 
Houston (Hew.), and offers alternatives for 
Cirencester, but is silent on Daventry, The 
Biographical Dictionary is clear for Rom 
velt and Délano, but (perhaps naturally) 
silent on Cholmondeley, which it has begn 
asserted is pronounced Marjoribanks 
(Marchbanks). 


RICHARD CRASHAW. A _ memorial 
lecture. By Basil Willey. Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. 


THs lecture will lead some to read 
Crashaw, others to re-read him, other 
to read more of him. They will be grate 
ful to Professor Willey for quoting from 
two poems not in the anthologies, but they 
will think that even he has been unjust if 
overstressing what little there is in Crashaw 
of fieshliness. Crashaw is always happy, 
he is therefore innocent, and if one is ever 
uncomfortable at a word or two in him, he 
must think ‘the sun of his delight from his 
own darkness takes eclipse.’ Crashaw is 
witty, his words laugh, ‘and fragrance i 
their footing treads.’ It is unexpected 
find that Francis Thompson was cool @ 
him; it is ironical to find that Patmore was 
not interested (except in ‘ Music’s Duel ’) for 
the ode ‘To the Name above every Name’ 
has the verse, the wit, the flavour of ‘ The 
Unknown Eros.’ It is Alice Meynell who 
has done Crashaw the finest justice, and We 
would wish to send Professor Willey 
every poetry-lover to the notes in het 
anthology, The Flower of the Mind. 


CORRIGENDA 

P. 18 For Boyle read Bayle. P. 280, cok 
ii, 1. 32 for Lunsdale read Lonsdale; 1. # 
for Yarn read Yarm. 
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for-line transcript, and explanatory notes on 
the significance of each sign, or mark of ab- 
breviation. At the end are translations of the 
Latin documents. Although the photographs 
are not all facsimile size, they are so clear 
that little or nothing is lost by reduction. The 
selection has been made from Essex local 
archives—official, ecclesiastical, family, and 
estate; parish records have been excluded as 
a class, but we understand that they will be 
represented in a later series. It is obvious 
that great care has been expended in the 
preparation of this book, which will meet 
a long-felt need in this particular sphere of 
historical study. Many edited texts of 
ancient documents admirably serve the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, but they 
do not help the beginner in the same practical 
manner as does this latest publication; it 
should be of inestimable benefit and interest 
to all persons concerned either in the care 
of archives or who want to know more about 
them. The illustrations include a grant of 
1487 to a member of the celebrated Cely 
family. Part of a rental of Earls Colne with 
two faces drawn in the loops of an initial 
letter shows the human touch of a sixteenth- 
century scribe, while a privy council letter 
signed by Hatton, Burghley, Howard, and 
others immediately brings a picture of the 
stately days of Elizabeth into our minds. A 
deposition of 1645 in which the vicar of 
Barking is described—very rudely—as a 
Papist dog, is followed a few pages further 
on by a petition signed in the bold hand of 
Cromwell. These documents with a deed 
whereby a Negro woman named Phebe and 
her young child are exchanged for 3,885 
pounds of ‘ good muscovadoe Sugar,’ are but 
a few of the varied Essex archives repro- 
duced in this pleasant and instructive book. 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY. Merriam Co. 

THis ‘entirely new’ edition (the price of 

which the book and its jacket seem not 
to reveal) will maintain the high reputation 
that ‘Webster's Collegiate’ has long 
enjoyed. Comparison may conveniently be 
made with the ‘ Concise Oxford,’ a smaller 
book with more pages. A rough computa- 
tion suggests that Webster (the lexicon 
proper, see below) contains some 217,000 
lines to Oxford’s quarter of a million. The 
column of Webster containing Babi to bacil- 
lary has 109 lines, which correspond to 83 in 
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Oxford. In this patch, ignoring proper 
names that are nothing else, and are therefore 
eschewed by Oxford, Webster adds babies. 
breath (gypsophila paniculata), Babism (a 
Persian sect), babul (a mimosa), amd the 
colloquial bach. Oxford on the other hand 
can claim babouche (slipper), baby-jumper 
(a gymnastic gadget), baccy, and the wine 
bacharach. In definition and pronunciation 
the two books are closely matched 

Webster has in addition to its ordinary 
dictionary appendixes of abbreviations, 
symbols (a welcome feature), biography and 
gazetter, with some other information of an | 
encyclopaedic kind. We note that the 
gazetteer keeps us straight on Potémac and 
Houston (Hew.), and offers alternatives for 
Cirencester, but is silent on Daventry. The 
Biographical Dictionary is clear for Roze- 
velt and Délano, but (perhaps naturally) 
silent on Cholmondeley, which it has been 
asserted is pronounced Marjoribanks 
(Marchbanks). 


RICHARD CRASHAW. A_ memorial 
lecture. By Basil Willey. Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. 


‘THs lecture will lead some to read 
Crashaw, others to re-read him, others 
to read more of him. They will be grate- 
ful to Professor Willey for quoting from 
two poems not in the anthologies, but they 
will think that even he has been unjust in 
overstressing what little there is in Crashaw 
of fleshliness. Crashaw is always happy, 
he is therefore innocent, and if one is ever 
uncomfortable at a word or two in him, he 
must think ‘the sun of his delight from his 
own darkness takes eclipse.’ Crashaw is 
witty, his words laugh, ‘and fragrance in 
their footing treads.’ It is unexpected to 
find that Francis Thompson was cool to 
him; it is ironical to find that Patmore was 
not interested (except in ‘ Music’s Duel ’) for 
the ode ‘To the Name above every Name’ 
has the verse, the wit, the flavour of ‘ The 
Unknown Eros.’ It is Alice Meynell who 
has done Crashaw the finest justice, and we 
would wish to send Professor Willey and 
every poetry-lover to the notes in her 
anthology, The Flower of the Mind. 


CORRIGENDA 


P. 18 For Boyle read Bayle. P. 280, col. 
ii, 1. 32 for Lunsdale read Lonsdale; |. 44 
for Yarn read Yarm. 
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